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rere 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


Our friends will do well to keep track of the committee 
hearings at the State House, Boston. The Hathaway bill 
for a general municipal lighting law, broadening the pro- 
visions of the present statutes, will be given a hearing 
before the committee on mavufactures on the forenoon of 
the 30th. ‘The referendum will be given a hearing by the 
committee on constitutional amendments, February 6. 


Col. O. W. Peabody, of Kidder, Peabody & Co., tells a 
reporter of the Boston ‘Traveller that, in his opinion, if all 
tbe big railroad lines west of the Missouri river could be 
consolidated, the trausportation requirements covld be 
fairly met witb one quarter of the present train service. 


He evidently expects to see the roads now in distress 
emerge from their various receiverships and join hands in 
the merry task of freezing out weak holders of railroad 
stock and reducing expenses by discharging employees, 
etc., when they will sing the song of high rates. Unsele 
Sam will soou have a very ripe plum to pick in the West. 


The Fifty Million Bond Issue, 


There is no point of view, whether of monetary science, 
practical convenience, or legal warrant, from which it is 
possible to justify the proposed issue by the administration, 
without consent of Congress, of $50,000,000 in bonds to re- 
plenish the treasury. As a financial measure it is a logical 
tail-piece tv the unconditional repeal of the silver purchase 
act, and the first of many of the same sort which we may 
look for as the beauties of the gold standard are fully 
developed. Fifty million dollars is a mere drop in the 
bucket to the amount of new bonds that the Wall street 
program will call for before it is carried out. 

From the view point of legal warrant the present bond 
issue is entirely in keeping with the high-handed disregard 
of the law, the constitution and the powers of Congress, 
which has characterized this amazing administration. It is 
conceded that Congress would not sanction a bond issue, 
and the president, recognizing this cert .inty, coolly pro- 
poses to dispense with the formality of consulting it. 

Some months ago we pointed out the possibility that if 
Mr. Cleveland did not modify the arrogance of his course, 
he might run against impeachment. His policy since then 
would almost suggest that he invited rather than feared 
that result. He has now supplied four fairly clear counts 
for an indictment against himself for disregarding the 
duties and limitations of his office: (1) the non-enforce- 
ment of the Geary law, (2) the arbitrary suspension of the 
silver purchase clause of the Sherman law three months 
before its repeal, (3) the appointment of “Paramount” 
Blount, without consent of the Senate to a post not only 
equal to, but paramount to that of a foreign minister, (4) 
the proposed bond issue. 

And it must be remembered that it can be now pretty 
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safely calculated that the Congress to be elected this fall 
will be controlled by Mr. Cleveland’s opponents. 

But whatever Mr. Cleveland may succeed in bringing 
on himself, it is easy to see that his course, while deplorable 
in itself, is having a most favorable effect upon populist 
prospects in the country at large and especially: in the 
South. In the North the popular disgust with the demo. 
cratic administration will be favorable chiefly to the repub- 
licans. Many of the discontented voters who went for 
Cleveland in 1892, will go to the people’s party in ’94 and 
’96, rather than back to the republicans. But the bulk of 
them will “return as the dog to his vomit and the sow to 
her wallowing in the mire.” But in the South, where the 
financial policy of the administration has made its most 
enemies, the disgusted democrats will not go to the repub- 
lican party, but to the new party. In 1892 several southern 
states went for the people’s varty but were counted out. 
In 1894 and 1896 more of them will go the same way and 
none of them will be counted out. ‘The preponderance of 
snotguns will be with the preponderance of votes this 
time and will be used if necessary. 

As the destroyer of his party, Mr. Cleveland will deserve 
the left-handed thanks of every good citizen. 


Socialism and Nationalism. 


Our esteemed local contemporary, the Dawn, the Janu- 
ary number, has an instructive article on the proper meaning 
of the word socialism. It says: 

He then, is not a socialis: who believes in this or that scheme? 
but he who accepts and works for the definite principle of organiz™ 
ing trade and industry collectively, by having land and industrial 
capital owned by the community (in some form), and operated 
co-operatively for the equitable (not necessarily the equal), good of 
all. Such, we believe, in sharp contzadistinction to many popular 
conceptions, to be by an overwhelming consensus of the best 
autLorities, the correct use of the word. 


This we think is an accurate statement of the case, and 
brings out clearly the reason why a socialist is not neces- 
sarily a nationalist, and why nationalists must needs have 
a distinctive name for their doctrine, in order to prevent 
confusion. 

In the first place, socialism, as stated in the above defi- 
nition, while demanding an organization of capital and 
labor which shall be collective ‘‘in some form,’’ does not 
require that the form shall be nationalization or munici- 
palization, or any other form that shall be identical with 
the political corporation. Any pian of co-operative or 
“associated ” industrial organization is socialistic, and the 
socialistic ideal has been conceived of by some eminent 
socialist writers asa sort of developed and perfected trades- 
unionism, each trade ruling as its exclusive domain some 
branch of industry. 

Nationalists, on the other hand, as the word implies, 
advocate not merely collective industrial organization “ in 
some form,” but in a particular form, namely, nationaliza- 
tion, which term includes municipalization, it being of 
course assurred that the form of national government is 
already democratic. 

Socialism, moreover, as stated in the above definition 
does not necessarily imply economic equality as the ulti- 
mate and ideal social condition. As to the principle on 
which the product of the collective industrial organization 
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is to be shared,. socialism is not precise, but admits of 
various methods, and makes no objection to inequalities, 
requ'ring only that the method of sharing should be “just ” 
or “equitable,” which of course are words that settle 
nothing, but leave the way open to indefinite metaphysical 
arguments as to what is “just” and “ equitable.” 

Nationalism, on the other hand, instead of leaving in un- 
certainty the very vital question on what basis the people 
are to share the benefits of the collective organization, de- 
clares that the basis must be and can only be that of an 
invariable and indefeasible equality. This proposition is 
held by nationalists not as an arbitrary dogma but as an 
obvious corollary of the democratic principle appiied to 
economic condition. Political equality so soon as popular 
government is applied to economies must lead to and bring 
about economic equality. Equals must and will be equals. 
The permauent preservation of political equality requires 
indeed the establishment of economic equality, without 
which the former will soon be undermined and lost. 

That is to say, nationalism, while containing all the 
meaning of socialism, goes further and defines two vital 
points which socialism leaves in the fog, namely, the process 
and form of the proposed collective organization of industry, 
and the basis on which the peuple are to share its products. 
The definition of these two points is carried by the term 
nationalism itself. The word implies, of course, that the 
collective organization is to be national and the process and 
form nationalization, that is to say, that the industrial 
and political state are to be identical. This again implies 
that the principle on which the duties and results of the 
collective industrial organization are to be shared must be 
one of equality without respect of persons, for all national 
or public undertakings in a popular state are and must be 
for the common and equal benefit of all citizens. 

Socialism is a useful and necessary generic term for 
grouping together all who agree in believing that private 
capitalism should be set aside in favor of some sort of col- 
lective administration of industry. In that sense probably 
most of the readers of this paper are socialists, but the 
word ceases to be an adequate description of social re- 
formers whose creed goes further than the general propo- 
sition above stated. Socialism is in fact a broad blanket 
under which very ill-assorted bedfellows find place. It is 
well for us to bear in mind that nationalism means a great 
deal more than socialism does and something quite ditferent 
from what some socialists mean. 


The Overthrow of Popular Government in Mississippi. 


The state of Mississippi is headed in a direction which 
seems likely to bring it into conflict with that provision of 
the federal constitution which guarantees to every state “a 
republican form of government.” ‘There is ground for an 
argument that the new constitution adopted by that state 
restricts the power of the people and the Legislature to an 
extent inconsistent with the character of a popular govern- 
ment. In the first place drastic restrictions on the suffrage, 
educational and others, exclude a large proportion, probably 
the majority of the total population, from the exercise of 
suffrage. ‘The total reported vote of the state at last year’s 
election, the first held under the new constitution, was 
almost incredibly small. The Legislature elected by the 
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privileged minority of the people, is allowed to meet but 
once in two years unless oftener summoned by the gov- 
ernor and can sit only 30 days at a time. Nor can it legis- 
late on any subjects save certain routine matters specially 
named in the constitution, unless the governor recommends 
other action. It is almost incredible that such a form of 
government should have been established in an American 
state. The power of the executive under it it greater than 
that of the ruler in any constitutional kingdom of Europe 
and the power of. the Legislature less, while the common 
people do not seem to be in it at all. Nationalism is noth- 
ing but the fullest application of popular government and 
nationalists are concerned where the democratic idea is set 
at naught as it has been in Mississippi. 


Constitutional Barriers to Nationalism. 


Arthur Warren, the well known London correspondent 
of the Boston Herald, in a letter descriptive of the astonish- 
ing recent growth of socialistic ideas in Great Britain, and 
the deference with which even prime-ministers feel obliged 
to discuss them, repeats the suggestion, not infrequently 
heard, that the constitutional limitations upon the power 
of the federal and state government are a bar to nationaliza- 
tion projects in the Uniied States. He says: 


Tt is instructive, indeed, to watch the socialistic tendency of 
modern Britain, because this tendency, if it continues, is likely in 
the very nature of things, to affect the rest of Europe. The extent 
to which it may affect our notions of things in the United States 
is problematical. It is problematical, thougn, not because our 
mental, moral and material conditions are so much superior to 
those prevailing here, but because with us the matter is distinctly 
a political one — a constitutional one — before it is a social one, 
We cannot become socialists while we retain our present constitu- 
tion, and if that historic document is to be so greatly criss-crossed, 
and underlined, and scratched out, that its residue may permit us 
to establish a socialistic condition, why, then we might as well do 
away with that venerable parchment at once. 


Fifteen amendments have been made already to the 
United States constitution, and it is a very simple matter 
to obtain an amendment when the people are elucated up 
to the necessity of one, and no nationalist wants to go 
faster than the people, for to do so would provoke a re- 
action. 

A single additional amendment to the constitution is all 
that is necessary when the time for it is ripe, in order to 
give Congress the power to bring in the whole program of 
nationalism. This amendment (if indeed it be really neces- 
sary at all, which is a question) would add to the powers 
already conferred on Congress, the function of organizing 
the industry of the people for the common welfare. It 
could be put into a couple of dozen words, and go through 
Congress and the necessary proportion of the state 
Legislatures in-a few weeks time, just as soon as the 
people are ready for it, and until then there would be no 
use for the amendment. 

Meanwhile there is plenty of leeway under the present 
constitutions, federal and state, for a very large grist of 
nationalization undertakings. The nationalization of the 
telegraphs, canals and railroads, for example, not to speak 
of minor undertakings, can be done under the terms of the 
existing constitution of the United States, and the control 
of the coal mining and traffic can probably be managed a'so. 

The term “ internal improvements ” is both under federal 
nd state decisions capable of very elastic application, 

Then there are the states and the cities, which under ex- 


isting constitutions and charters can carry out a very con- 
siderable part of the nationalist program, and as soon as 
the people get ready can easily make all the changes in their 
constitutional documents, which will be necessary, to carry 
out the rest of the program decently and in order. 

England, to be sure, has no written constitution, and 
there are some advantages about that plan and also some 
disadvantages. A written constitution provides a way for 
changing it, while you can change the British constitution 
only by a resolution. We are not so badly off as Mr. War- 
ren thinks. 


The Defects of the South Carolina Liquor Law. 

The South Carolina Legislature has repealed the liquor 
law under which the state has been managing the liquor 
traffic during the last year and enacted another which 
retains the system in substance, with some minor changes 
suggested by experience. We approve, of course, of the 
principle of exclusive state management of the liquor 
traffic, but we consider the South Carolina experiment to 
be of very doubtful value as an illustration of that idea on 
acconat of the mistaken features of the plan adopted there 
and substantially retained under the new law. 

The worst mistake is the organization of the business for 
the purpose of raising public ‘revenue. The assumption of 
public management over a previously private business is 
justifiable on the ground of advantage to the people, and 
this aim implies that the business is to be conducted at 
cost. If South Carolina sold its liquors at cost, it need not 
fear illegal competitors, provided it served the people with 
good goods and treated the buyers with civility. Illegal 
dealers would have to charge more than the state to make 
a profit, and people would not buy of them. No unusual 
statutes or police provisions would be necessary to protect 
a state monopoly securing such an obvious advantage to 
the people. 

South Carolina, however, seeks to make a large profit 
for the state treasury and allows the dispensing agents to 
make another profit, the result being that the price of 
liquors is so high that the illegal dealer finds it an object 
to sell in competition with the state, and the citizen backs 
him up and seek in every way to evade the law and get 
liquors from other sources. ‘The people complain, in fact, 
that the state liquors are not only not cheap, but that they 
are not as good as they can buy elsewhere. This may be 
true or not, but it is no more than might be expected, see 
ing that the state is in the business for profit and naturally 
would be tempted to enhance its gains by cheapening its 
goods, If, on the other hand, it sold at cost, it would be 
able to sell not only cheaper but better goods than could be 
elsewhere procured. 

As if to make the system still more unpopular, the law, 
having commanded the people to buy only at state dis- 
pensaries, proceeds to persecute and vex all who do buy by 
putting them through a cross-examination, writing them 
down in a book, and generally treating them as suspicious 
persons. Is it a wonder that buyers with any human 
nature prefer to purchase of the illegal dealers ? 

The new statute, like the old, fairly bristles with pen 
alties, and a constabulary clothed with extraordinary powers 
of arrest and search is created to enforce them; but it is 
perfectly safe to predict, from abundant experience in other 
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communities, that this machinery, while making any amount 
of bad blood, will prove ineffectual. A law so unpopular 
as to require such extraordinary means of enforcement, can 
never be enforced in a free country. ; 

We urge the Legislature of South Carolina by all means 
to retain the sound priuciple of exclusive public manage- 
ment of the liquor traffic, but without delay to abolish the 
revenue feature and provide good liquors at cost, and having 
provided them, not to insult sober persons who come to 
buy by treating them as if they were proposing to commit 
a crime. 

Such a law would enforce itself and the constables 
could be dismissed. The advantages of it would be (1) the 
elimination of the motive of profit on the part of the seller 
in stimulating sales, and the consequent reduction of con- 
sumption to the real demand, (2) the avoidance of all the 
present demoralizing environments of the liquor business, 
and the insuring of its decorous and orderly conduct in 
strict accordance with police requirements, (3) the preven- 
tion of the sale of adulterated liquors, (4) the disappearance 
of the “saloon element” and the license question as a dis- 
turbing influeuce in politics. 

A fairly good model for such a law as we urge can be 
found in a bill presented to the Massachusetts Legislature 
last winter by nationalists and their sympathizers in this 
state. 


DIVERS AND SUNDKY THINGS. 


A procession of the unemployed of Boston is advertised 
for the afternoon of the 30th, the line to be formed on 
Boston common at 1.30. 


Robert Treat Paine will address the Second Natianalist 
club of Boston to-morrow at 7.30 p. m. in Arcade hall, 7 
Park square. A general discussion will follow the lecture. 
The public is cordially invited. 


Miss Josephine Rand will lecture at Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, on the evening of February 1, under the auspices of 
the citizens’ relief committee. The subject of the lectnre: 
“The Problem of the unemployed.” Admission 25 cents, 
the proceeds to be given to the fund for unemployed 
women. 


Henry R. Legate, for two years and a half president of 
the Second Nationalist club of Boston, has been compelled 
from overwork to retire from that position. His resigna- 
tion was presented Sunday evening, deeply to the regret, of 
the club. He will remain in close touch with the organi- 
zation, however, and may be counted upon to co-operate in 
the practical reform work for which the club is noted. 


An idea of the work at Equity union Boston, may be gained 
by the program of the past week as follows: Sunday after- 
noon, January 21, lecture, — “New Aspects of the Single 
Tax,” by Levi H. Turner; Tuesday evening, The Asso- 
ciation for the Municipal Employment of the Unemployed ; 
Wedneseay evening, lecture, — “The Iron Law of Wages 
is the Character of the Employer,” by Morrison I. Swift ; 


Friday evening, lecture, —“ Why Irish Nationalists Should 
be Socialists,” by M, D. Fitzgerald of Lyon. A. H. Wallace 
of Auburn, Me. will lecture at the Equity union tomorrow 
afternoon on the Auburn lockout, giving its history from 
the beginning. 


NEW PARTY IN THE 
SOUTH. 


A GLIMPSH OF THE 


A Florida correspondent of the Outlook (Christian 
Union) gives that paper a picturesque account of a populist 
meeting in the South from which we quote the following 
passages : 

In a recent copy of the Outlook I noticed a statement to 
this effect: “Tom Watson opens his political meetings with 
prayer.” I have thought it might interest you, and per- 
haps give you a suggestion of an idea at least as to just 
how those “third-party folk” down in these southern dis- 
tricts feel concerning this matter, if I sent you an account 
of a meeting I attended among them last year. We drove 
over miles of “up hill and down dale” earth-road to find 
the church. 

After the sermon came a “hand-shake”—with their 
pastor and each other. About this there was an earnest- 
ness, a simplicity, an utter forgetfulness of self, a dignity, 
that impressed me profoundly. Some of the strongest and 
finest faces I ever saw were among those elderly men and 
under the spotless gingham sunbonnets of those women. 
There were some sad ones, too; the look of hopeless sad- 
ness that one sees so often on the southern face was not 
absent. And one’s heart was troubled at the kuowledge 
that it was on the younger faces of these people that this 
expression had fallen. At the close of the meeting the 
minister announced the political meeting to be held in the 
afternoon — “after the piece.” Well, “the piece” (lunch) 
was spread under the fine old trees; every one was made 
welcome. We were compelled to join them or be voted 
“an unfriendly Yankee.” And that lunch!— contrasted 
with such an occasion in the North, it was direst poverty. 
But it was their best, and given royally out of most friendly 
hearts. It seems almost treason to those kindly Christian 
people to speak of it, so nearly it comes to exposing the 
poverty of one’s host. My part was a saleratus biscuit 
made into a sandwich with cold boiled cabbage. I ate it. 
but it nearly choked me, not because of what it was, for I 
did not taste it at all, but the dire need, the lack of every- 
thing that made life attractive, was overcoming when one 
remembered these were American farmers. So sacred did 
they regard their church that had been dedicated to the 
service of the God they all reverenced that they would not 
hold their political meeting in it; “it was God’s house,” 
they said. But the men carried the heavy, cumbrous 
benches out under the trees, and there the meeting con- 
vened, and was opened by one of the most earnest and 
patriotic and Christlike prayers I ever listened to. 

Those people are not ignorant along all lines. They had 
facts, figures, records there at their tongues’ ends and 
within reach of their finger-tips. First came a statement 
of what the republican party had done or not done with 
the power and opportunity vested in them. Then, next, 
the same review, weighing, and “found wanting” of the 
democratic party. Had the leaders of both parties been 
present, they could not have taunted each other; both had 
igncred fine opportunities; both had deliberately ignored 
country for gain, the rights of the people, the good of the 
same, for personal or party advancement. 

The records of the votes in Congress for the last 10 years 
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were made very plain to those people, and they responded 
in unmistakable terms. The force bill, tariff, national debt 
—every issue was clearly presented, the record of both 
dominant parties given, and after that an emphatic declara- 
tion that “a people’s party of some name” must come, and 
God would surely favor right, and a reverence for himself, 
just as he did in the old days when “this republic was 
a-founding.” 

The general press will not print much from this third 
party. But it has a very strong following, and it was only 
this force bill that at the very last turned the tide into one 
channel. Had Weaver come South with some gentleman 
of high moral standing, and conducted his campaign on a 
more dignified plane, the votes from this third party would 
have marked an era in American politics at the late presi- 
dential election. I have heard good men from both parties 
say they were by ‘no means sure the third party had not 
won” all through several of the southern states. 

One incident [ must briefly note, then I will weary you 
no further. A speaker said: “ Now, you see, boys, we has 
been a-cussin’ the Yankees and a-doin’ nothin’ else, and 
now it’s time for us to stop this and do somethin’.” I said: 
_ “JT am afraid you will only divide the democratic party and 
so throw the republicans in power.” “Oh, no,” he replied, 
“we third party folks must win; they’ve got the money, 
but we have the votes; surely God will help us soon.” 
These people believe this, and no purer patriotism is 
breathed under America’s skies than just among those 
third party people whom I have met. 

I find I have spoken only of the men in all this. Let me 
assure you the women are as much interested and as fully 
alive to the political situation as the men. 

When any specially fine point was made by the speaker, 
or any particularly telling fact read by the same, several 
sunbonnets would turn toward me, and the fine strong faces 
underneath glow with feeling as they nodded their approval 
or disapproval to me. And, to my surprise, they seemed 
as well posted and quite as interésted as their husbands 
and fathers were. 


LAWYERS’ FEES AND RAILROAD RECEIVER- 
SHIPS. 


A special dispatch from Topeka, Kan. to the Omaha Bee 
has this to say about the fees of lawyers engaged in railroad 
receiver proceedings : “ Lawyers say that Rossington, Smith 
& Dallas of Topeka, the law firm which subscribes to 
the petitlons in foreclosure in the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe receivership cases, will be allowed a fee that will 
amount to a small fortune. ‘The same firm brought suit in 
the foreclosure of the mortgage on the Kansas City, Wyan- 
dotte & Northwestern road, a short line of less than 200 
miles in length, running from Kansas City to Beatrice, 
Neb., upon which the indebtedness was less than $500,000. 
For this service Judge Caldwell allowed a fee of $22,000, 
or about five per cent of the indebtedness. Taking this as 
a basis of an estimate of the fee the firm will be allowed in 
the Santa Fee cases, the amount will be something enor- 
mous, for instead of a few hundred thousand dollars of in- 
debtedness and a short railroad, the Santa Fe owes several 
hnndred millions, and its system embraces over 9000 miles 


of railroad. Of course in such cases the western lawyers 
always divide with associate counsel in the East. Rossing- 
ton, Smith & Dallas divided their fee in the Kansas City, 
Wyandotte & Northwestern case, and they will divide in 
the Santa Fe case with Alexander, McCook & Green of 
New York. McCook, by the way, is John J. McCook, who 
was general counsel of the road under the late management, 
and is now one of the receivers.” 


AN HXPRESSIVE SYSTEM. 


Twentieth Century: In 1793 the cost of government was . 
less than six and one half millions, in 1848 a little over 12 
million. In 1860 it had risen to 27 million; while in 1893 
it is $341,573,434, nearly one miliion per day, and what 
good is it doing us? One half that amount would serve to 
pay the administrative expenses of managing every in- 
dustry in the country and keeping every willing worker 
constantly employed. Yet this vast expenditure is wholly 
used to further mining interests, railroad interests, sugar 
interests, and other corporate interests of the one half of 
one per cent of our citizens who control all industry. The 
mass of the people exist only to be plucked, and always 
will until they vote themselves into control of the ma- 
chinery of government, abolishing all its useless functions 
and transforming it into a vast industrial machine, leaving 
no power of legislation in the hands of public servants. 


WORK, NOT ALMS. 


What! Charity? No, thank you, sir! 
I haven’t come to that! ; 

I’m poor —in want — but I’m not here 
A-holding out my hat, 

I’ve two arms, a willing strength — 
I’m not the man to shirk. 

1 dov’t ask alms, six. All L want 
Is just a chance to work. 


I’m not a beggar, sir, thank God! 
I only ask my right — 

A chance to earn what me and mine 
Require, and in the sight 

Of fellow-men to be a man, 
And hold my head up straight, 

Whose child your child, sir, could not scorn 
As an associate, 


My wife and child need food and warmth — 
And I can give them all 

They need, with work —and help, as well, 
At any neighbor’s call. 

But idle hands are helpless, sir, 
And so I ask of you 

A chance to show what mine are worth, 
Some honest work to do, 


I’m only one of thousands —and 
We are not beggars, sir! 
We’re just as willing now to work 
As good men ever were. 
Don’t treat us, sir, like mendicants 
Whom you would fain avoid, 
But give, for God’s sake, if you can, 
Work for the unemployed. 
Harper’s Weekly, 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


POLITICAL AND BUSINESS DICTATORS. 


Cleveland and the Railroads Treat Congress with Contempt. 
Carlisle Saves the National Banking System. A Grist of 
Political News. Note and Comment. 

The president of the Lake Shore and Michigan Central 
yailroad does not mind saying: “ We have lost all faith in 
the interstate commerce act and commission, and shall not 
waste money in printing tariffs to file with the commission. 
This at 
once raises the question in the mind of the Springfield 


We shall meet the competition as we find it.’ 


Republican “ whether the roads are bigger than the govern- 
ment in the matter of the interstate law. Is the commis- 
sion unable to enforce the law, or is it impossible for Con- 
gress to frame a law which can be enforced in respect of 
publicity and uniformity of tariffs and against secret dis- 
criminations between shippers and places ?” 

The above is only one of many bits of evidence that the 
railroad men have reached a point where they feel secure 
in their possessions. They propose to dictate to the 
people. 

The same spirit, we are deeply grieved to see, prevails 
at the White House. The ideas of popular discontent die 
at the eaves, while the monopolist walks in at the front 
This is no figure of speech. Take the latest act of 
Secretary Carlisle’s published offer to 


door. 
the administration. 
sell 50 million of United States 5 per cent 10-year bonds is 
a case in point. This step is not an executive act, but in 
reality an act of legislation. He had notified the finance 
committee of the Senate that the gold reserve established 
for the redemption of the 346 million greenbacks outstand- 
ing was greatly reduced, and intimated the need, in his 
opinion, of legislation to meet the emergency, as he under. 


stood it. There he should have rested. Being assured by 


the committee through Mr. Voorhees that the committee 
was not at present disposed to act, Mr. Carlisle proceeds to 
legislate on his own hook. He makes what seems an 
extra-judicial construction of the resumption act of nearly 
20 years ago and proceeds to decree that the debt of the 
nation shall be increased 50 million dollars, and that the 
national banking system shall have a 10-year lease of life. 
These new bonds will of course be substituted at Washing- 
ton for the bonds now deposited there to secure the national 
bank currency, the old bonds being about to expire. The 
public cannot of course buy the new 5 per cent bonds 
because this requires gold, and the gold is in the vaults of 


the national banks. One of the arrant absurdities of 


Carlyle’s plan to increase the gold reserve in the treasury. 


is the ability of the banks to reduce the gold reserve after 
they have secured the bonds. A national bank, having on 


deposit at Washington $100,000 in United States bonds, 


thus enabling it to issue bank currency to the amount of 
$90,000, buys $100,000 of 5 per cent bonds offered by 
Carlisle, and substitutes them for the $100,000 of old 
bonds which are soon to be paid. That gives the bank 10 
years more in which to enjoy the privilege of issuing its 
currency. ‘The very next week the bank can turn about, 
take. from its vaults $100,000 in greenbacks, present them 
at the United States treasury and demand gold for them. 
Thus the bank recovers the very gold that Carlisle the 
week before had issued 5 per cent bonds to obtain. In 
other words, the issue of bonds does not necessarily fill the 
treasury with gold. If the banks wish for selfish purposes 
to drain the treasury of yellow metal, they have it in their 
power to do so. 

There could be no more complete illustration of the 
absurdity of a single gold standard than Carlisle is giving 
the country. If there were a popular movement to return 
legal tender paper money to the treasury and demand gold, 
Uncle Sam would be a bankrupt, because this would force 
the government to pay out these demand notes again to 
meet current expenses, which in turn would be exchanged 
for gold by the holders. 

The effect of the plan of Mr, Sovereign, head of the 
Knights of Labor, to carry the legality of the Carlisle 
5 per cent bond into the courts will be to bring sharply 
before the public the merits of the national banking sys- 
tem, a monstrous private monopoly, and the renewal of the 
popular demand for the complete nationalization of money. 
The labor organization in both of the great bodies all 
through the West are rapidly passing resolutions in favor 
of independent, political action, and also condemning the 
secretary of the treasury for issuing bonds to support the 
gold reserve. Eastern labor organizations are following 
in the same line. 

If the administration is to make the laws, it is well to 
have it spelt out now. We have several times noted a 
feeling of uneasiness, if not consternation, here in New 
England, at the way monopolists and political dictators are 
ruling the country. This feeling is discounted or made 
light of by old party leaders. They are doing it at their 
peril. Despotism is not popular in America; men are 
thinking for themselves. 


Reform in Masssachusetts. 


A joint committee of the Massachusetts Legislature has 
reported against exempting municipal bonds from taxation 
and favoring a tax upon mortgage notes. The report 
may be taken as a triumph for Hon. Henry Winn and the 
reforms of taxation he has long advocated. The Boston 
Herald even charges that the committee has rejected Mill 
and Spencer for Winn, “as arrant a crank as this common- 
wealth has ever produced,” adds the Herald concerning the 
man whom the populists of Massachusetts have twice nom- 
inated for governor, The Herald sees clearly enough the 
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significance of the theories of taxation adopted by the com- 
committee, and it attempts to play upon a projudice, now 
largely an eastern one, when it further observes concern- 
ing the proposed taxation of mortgage notes: “In short, 
the committee has allowed itself to be persuaded that a 
gold dollar and the paper dollar issued on the strength of 
it are equally good and intrinsic representations of value, 
and if the majority of its members had been engaged with 
Mr Winn in drawing up a report on financial subjects, they 
would have been ardent advocates of the unlimited issue of 
paper money by the government; for the mental delusion 
entertained in their case is precisely the same as that en- 
tertained by the greenbackers and extreme silver men.” It 
is quite true that men who reason soundly on taxation are 
in the way of bringing their wits and not their prejudices 


to bear upon the currency issue and economic issues gener- 


ally. Maj. Winn was a crank as far back as 1862. The 
mode of taxation proposed by him when in the attorney- 


general’s department for taxing saving’s banks, has become 


the basis of the state system of corporate taxation. The 


cranks who propose to earry the principles uf democracy 


into the field of economics have the floor. The great work 


of formulating a political economy for all men rather than 
for the moneyed classes is now under way in this ancient 


It shall not stop. 
Boston Populists. 


commonwealth. 


The populists of Boston organized a central club for the 
city at 45 Eliot street, Monday evening. It was voted to 
make a canvass of the city and to form ward ciubs, the 
Officers 


Omaha platform being a test of membership. 
were chosen: President, Henry R. Legate; vice-president, 
Wm. J. Melville; secretary and treasurer, Gerard Tellan 
dier; executive committee, H. R. Legate, Dr. M. W. 


Moran, Chas. E. Haven, John J. Selby and E. C. Baldwin. 


The club meets at 45 Eliot street, second flight, Monday 
evening, and will welcome the co-operation of all populists. 


Note and Comment. 


An evening paper, the Daily Populist, H. B. Stevens, 
editor, has appeared in Denver. The Daily Independent 
of Salem, Ore. has joined the ranks of the ropulists. 


Jerry Simpson was called to the speaker’s chair the other 
day. This is the first time a populist has presided over 
the House, but we have faith to believe not the last. 


Boston Record: Issue government bonds? What for ? 
To remedy a deficit in the treasury, says Carlisle. This is 
all bosh. ‘There is silver enough in the treasury to pay the 
bills for a year and by that time, either by economy or 
taxes, that deficit can by blotted out. 


H. H, Lane secretary of the New Haven, Ct., Central 
Labor union, 1341 State street, desires to secure the address 
of the Central Labor unions of the United States, in order 
to “facilitate the transmission of intelligence, which we 
will tabulate, publish and forward to addresses sent us.” 


The executive committee of the Virginia people’s party 
has issued a plan of organization and campaign. The new 
party in the Old Dominion is growing rapidly. The demo- 
crats in the Legislature will-find it very awkward to head 
off the populist ballot reform bill now before that body. 
With an honest system of voting, the people’s party will 
win without a doubt. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


{tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


At a special meeting of the town of Wakefield, Monday 
night, the water committee was authorized to petition the 
Legislature for authority to purchase, own and operate the 
franchise, plant and works of the Wakefield Water com- 
pany, or any part thereof, either alone or jointly with the 
town of Stoneham, and to issue water bonds on a term not 


exceeding 30 years. 
Indiana. 


W. E. Farr of South Bend, Ind., writes us: “The city 
of Kendalsville, runs an electric lighting plant in connec- 
tion with its waterworks. A report just issued for the 
city shows that the cost of 43 street lamps, for the past six 
months was $16357. The total cost on each lamp is es- 
timated at $1762 per year. In all the time I have read 
The New Nation, I have failed to see so good a proot of 
the cheapness of municipal ownership as this.” 


Miscellaneous. 


The Typographical Union officers, in order to learn the 
effect of the introduction of machines in newspaper offices, 
recently sent circulars to the local unions of the United 
States, and from the reports from all but 51 unions which 
did not reply, we make up the following statistics: Num- 
ber of newspaper offices using type-setting machines, 132; 
number of machines, 999; regular printers before the in- 
troduction of machines, 3461; subs, 1188; regulars after 
the introduction, 2201; subs, 412; total number of regu- 
lars and subs displaced are found by this to be 2071. 
The circulars must have been sent out many months 
ago, because we find many localities where machines have 
recently been introduced which do not appear in the list, 
But the returns from the typographical circular gives a fair 
idea of the rate at which printers are thrown out of employ- 
ment by the introduction of machines. Thus do the econ- 
omics of business result in throwing the wage worker out 
of employment. The Herald of Boston is putting in 10 
machines and will probably soon add to the number. The 
Globe may be expected to keep up with the procession in 
this regard before the close of the year. 

The reporters of the country are also feeling the effect 
of economies made in the scle interests of corporations. 
We know of 33 newspaper men who have lost positions in 
Boston since the reorganization of the City Press associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the United Press asssciation. 
In New York no less than 300 reporters and newsmen have 
been discharged in consequence of the recent organization 
of the City Press association of the metropolis. It is pretty 
evident that these co-operative schemes for collecting news 
in cities will spread through the country, thus swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed. 


foreign. 


The Austrian government has decided that the Vienna 
street railway shall be built and managed by the state. 


The German postal department is now introducing elec- 
tric lighting in some of the postal cars running between 
Berlin and Frankfort, Berlin and Cologne and between 
Berlin and Breslau. 
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WHY A NEW NATION 2 


LEAFLET No. 1. 


Why a New Nation ? Why will not the old one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not do: In the 
old vation, the system by which the work of life is carried 
on is a sort of perpetual warfare, a struggle, literally to the 
death, between men and men. It is a system by which the 
contestants are forced to waste in fighting more effort than 
they have left for work. The sordid and bitter nature of 
the struggle so hardens, for the most part, the relations of 
men to their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and more gener- 
ous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, is, that 
in it the people are divided, against nature, into classes : 
one very small class being the wealthy ; another and much 
larger class being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort constantly 
shadowed by apprehension of its loss; with, finally, a 
vastly greater and quite preponderating class of very poor, 
who have no dependence even for a bare existence save a 
wage which is uncertain from day tn day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people, — the 
women, are dependent upon the other half, — the men, for 
the means of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a labor 
market already overcrowded by men. In this old nation, 
the women, are, indeed, as a sex, far worse off than the 
men; for, while the rich man is at least independent, the 
rich woman, while more luxuriously cared for, is as de- 
pendent for support on her husband’s favor as the wife of 
the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great many women 
openly, and no one can tell how many secretly, unable to 
find men who will support them on more honorable terms, 
are compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale of their 
bodies, while a multitude of others are constrained to 
accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are even now 
vainly crying out for work to do, though the world needs 
so much more work done. Meanwhile, though the fathers 
and husbands can find no work, there is plenty always for 
the little children, who flock, in piteous armies, through 
the chilling mists of winter dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour poverty, 
but wealth devours wealth, and, year by year, the assets of 
the nation pass more and more swiftly and completely into 
the hands of a few score individuals out of 65,000,000 
people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural wealth of 
the land, the heritage of the people, is being wasted by the 
recklessness of individual greed. The forests are ravaged, 
the fisheries of river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the 
soil exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free political 
institutions, the inequalities of wealth and the irresistibie 
influence of money upon a people devoured by want, arc 
making nominally republican institutions a machine mor. 


convenient even than despotism for the purposes of pluto- 
cracy and plunder. : 

These are a few of the reasons why the old nation will © 
not do, and these, in turn, are a few of she reasons wuy 
men are looking and longing for The New Nation : —- 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, but 
fraternal co-operation toward a store in which all will share 
alike. Human effort, no longer wasted by battle and cross- 
purposes, will create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor under the 
plan of fraternal co-operation will tend as strongly to 
stimulate fraternal sentiments and affectionate relations 
among the workers as the present conditions tend to repress 
them. The kindly side of men will no longer be known 
only. to their wives and children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich nor poor; 
all will be equal partners in the product of the national 
industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one sex upon 
another for livelihood, which now poisons love and gives 
lust 1ts opportunity, will be forever at anend. As equal 
and independent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical enfranchisement, 
without which no political device could help them. Pros- 
titution will be a forgotten horror. 

In The New Nation, there will be no unemployed. All 
will be enabled and required to do their part according to 
their gifts, save only those whom age, sickness or infirmity 
has exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden under 
foot, will be served and guarded as tenderly as are the 
wounded in battle by their comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be cherished as 
precious jewels, inestimable pledges of the divine love to 
men. Though mother and father forsake them, the nation 
will take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal and univer- 
sal, and will cover the entire period of life during which it 
is now enjoyed by the most favored classes. 

In the New Nation, the wasting of the people’s heritage 
will cease, the forests will be replanted, the rivers and 
seas repopulatea, and fertility restored to exhausted lands. 
The natural resources of the country will be cared for and 
preserved as a common estate, and one to which the living 
have title only as trustees for the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence of wealth 
being banished, and the people raised to a real equality by 
equal education and resources, a true democratic and popu- 
lar government will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will behold a true 
republic, rounded, fnll-orbed, complete,—a republic, social, 
industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of The New 
Nation, to the advancement of which, till it shall have 
utterly replaced and supplanted the old nation, this paper 
is pledged. 


In response to many inquiries for “Why a New Nation?” and “How to Employ the Unem- 


ployed” for distribution, THE NEW NATION PUBLISHING CO., 


furnish in leaflet form pages 44 and 45 of this issue. 
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How to Employ the Unemployed ! 


SHOULD THE STATE OR MUNICIPALITY PRO- 
VIDE WORK FOR ITS UNEMPLOYED? 


[Edward Bellamy in Boston Traveller, Nov. 4, 1893. Reprinted by 


request, | 


The operation of the plan would be something as follows: 
Let us say there are 1000 or 10,000 unemployed able-bodied 
persons having a legal settlement in this state, who desire 
work, Out of this number a certain proportion can make 
shoes, others can spin or weave, others can make garments, 
others can build houses and do blacksmithing, and others 
can farm and take care of live-stock, while many more with- 
out trades are capable of common labor of any sort. Now, 
these men and women do not need any one to provide for 
them ; they do not need charity from the state or anybody 

else. All they need, in order to be fed, clothed and sheltered 
is to be set to work to support one another. Stick a pin 
here. The idea is that they are to support one another. 
They are to consume one another’s products. State pro- 
puct is not to be sold or to go’ into the general market at all 
to compete with wage-produced goods or with private em- 
ployers, but to be consumed wholly within the group of pre- 
viously unemployed workers. Now, here is where the func- 
tion of the state comes in. 

State workers need to be organized and provided with 
tools, in order to support one another, and they cannot or- 
ganize themselves, This it is proper to expect the state to 
do, both for the welfare of an unfortunate class of citizens, 
and also for the protection of the public treasury from the 
burden of supporting them by alms, which must otherwise 
fall on it. It will be observed that this is not a question of 
charity ; for the incapable, the almshouses would remain. 
It is merely the question of putting the able-bodied persons 
in a position to support themselves. The idea is to furnish 
the necessary machinery to utilize an existing power which 
otherwise will run to waste. The state would be at expense 
to provide the necessary farms, manufacturing plants and 
buildings, and, for a time, until the products began to come 


in, it would have to keep the workers; but, after that, the 
system would be self-sustaining. 

In this brief space I can but mention a few points of the 
plan, viz.: In the first place, it contemplates a permanent 
establishmeut, for it is nonsense to regard the problem of 
the unemployed as anything but a permanent problem, This 
establishment would undoubtedly always be in operation, 
although the number dependent on it would increase and 
decrease according to the times, It would be an elastic 
system, and after it was in full adjustment a man or woman 
out of work could get work for a week, a month or a year, 
as they chose. The establishment would not need to be con- 
centrated, but its different branches might be scattered. In 
each settlement there would be the farm or factory, the 
dwellings and the store. This store would be wholly 
stocked with products of the workers, although at first the 
state would have to furnish many deficiencies. The workers 
woenld from the first be guaranteed a decent and sufficient 
maintenance, nothing more. For this purpose they would 
be supplied with a sort of scrip, good only at the public 
store and for lodging at the public dwellings ; the allowance 
for each worker would invariably be equal and the same. 

After the expence of the state superintendence and other 
outlays was provided for, the total product wouid be divided 
in the form of scrip among the workers, so that as the total 
product increased the rate of maintenance would increase, 
the system being one of co-operation under state superinten- 
dence and guarantee. The workers should be regarded as 
in no way objects of charity or wards of the state, but, while 
subject to strict working rules, should in all other respects 
be as independent as other citizens. 

While the state works would be intended, at the outset, 
to attract only the needy unemployed, it is prebable that 
the advantages resulting from security of employment and 
the steady rise in rate of maintenance which would follow 
the increasing efficiency of the system, would suffice not 
only to retain all who once entered this co-operative ser- 
vice, but to raise the condition of labor generally by com- 


| velling private employers to bid against a fair and humane 
| system of employment in order to obtain workers. 


Editorial Opinions of ‘‘The New 
Nation.’ 

A brainy success. — [Amesbury (Mass.) 
News. 

Bright and crisp as a new dollar bill.— 
{Hartford (Ct.) Times. 

Bears in every column the impress of a 
noble impulse and a determined purpose.— 
[Medical Worid, Philadelphia. 
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read.—[Farmers’ Cause, Thomaston, Me. nie a M, Honrotin. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 

Ably written, and is radical in its dis. | The Inillalive and Referendum, Sullivan, 25 cents. 

. ? . . 
aie economic questions.—[Lynchburg | Ten Men of Money Island, Norton, 10 “ | Money, Co-operative Banking and Exchange. 
: i illi e : 25 ets. 

A capable instrument for reform and for | Bondholders and Breadwinners, King, 74a By William 1. Van Ornum. Paper, 25 cts 

the spread of the principles of Nationalism. National Ownership of Railroads, Cator, 1@ “ | People’s Party Shot and Shell. By Dr. T. A. 


—[Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal. 

We find ourselves in “ touch ” with so man 
things in its columns that we feel it essential, 
almost, to our own existence.—{San Fran- 
cisco (Cal.) Star. t 
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iucluded in the following list, inclose a stamp 
to The New Nation Publishing Co,, and rates 
will be sent. The figures given below apply 
to renewals as well as to new subscriptions, 
After the receipt of the first number of any 
periodical, changes of address, complaints, 

tc., should be sent direct to the publishers. 

Send money by draft, P. O: money order, or 
registered letter to The New Nation Publish- 
ing Co., 13 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 


Regular With New 


Price. Nation. 
American Agriculturist - $1.50 $1.75 
Atlantic Monthly - - - 4.00 4.20 
American Poultry Yard - 1.50 2.05 
Arena — special offer with 
Arena Album - - - 5.00 5.10 
Belfords - - - - 3.00 3.50 
Century - - - - - 4.00 4.50 
hautauquan - - - 2.00 2.80 
Cosmopolitan - - - 1.50 2.20 
Current Literature - - 8.00 3 40 
Donahoe’s Magazine - 2.00 2 25 
Frank Leslie’s noe Monthly, 8.00 3.45 
Forum - 3.00 3.50 
Godey’s Magazine - - 3.00 3.50 
Good Housekeeping - - 2.00 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine - - 4,00 4,20 
Harper’s Weekly - - 4.00 4,25 
Harper’s Young IF es - 2.00 2.40 
| Independent - - 3:00 3.50 
Judge - - - 5.00 5.20 
Kate Field’s Washington - 2.00 2.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine - - 3.00 3.25 
Mc Clure’s Magazine - - 1.50 2.00 
New England Homestead - 2.00 2.50 
New England Magazine - 3.00 3.40 
New York Ledger - - 2.00 2.50 
North Amerscan Review - 5.00 5.20 
Outlook (Christian anion) - 3.00 3.50 
Outing - - - 3.00 3.80 
Popular Science Monthly - 5.00 5.50 
Puck - - 5.00 5.20 
Poultry World - - 1.25 1.80 
Scribner’s Magazine - - 3.00 3.50 
Scientific American - - 3.00° 350 
St. Nicholas - - - - 3.00 3.50 


REFORM JOURNALS. 
Advocate (Topeka) - - $1.00 $1.65 
Dakota Ruralist - - a oU 1.30 
Express (Chicago) - - - 1,00 1.65 
Farmer’s Tribune - - - 1,00 1.65 
Missouri World - - - 50 1.25 
Twentieth Century - - 2.00 2.80 
National Watchmap) - - 1.00 1.65 
People’s Party Paper - - 1.00 1.65 
The Caucasian - - - 1.00 1.65 
The Coming Nation - - 50 1,20 
The Progressive Farmer - 1,00 1.65 
The Road - - - - 1,00 1.65 
Weekly Sentinel - - - 1.00 1.65 
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Reform Literature. 


VU 


Bond-Holders and Bread-Winners. 


By S.S KING, Esq , Kansas City, Kan. 


The most powerful book of the year. Its 
argument is irresistible You should read it. 


Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Money, Land and Transportation. 


CONTENTS. 


1 A NEW DECLARATION OF RIGIITS. 
Hamlin Garland. 
THE FARMER, INVESTOR AND THE 
RAILWAY. C. Wood Davis. 
THE INDEPENDENT PARTY AND 
MONEY AT COST. R. B. Hassell. 
Price, single copy. 25 cents 


Industrial Freedom, The Triple Demand of Labor. 


ee 


CONTENTS, 
1 THE MONEY QUESTION. Hon. John 
Davis. 
2 THE SUB-TREASURY PLAN... C. GC. 
: Post. 
-3 THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. C Wood 


Davis, Ex-Gov. Lionel A, Sheldon. 
Price, single copy, 25 cents. 


ESAU; or, The Banker's Victim. 


“Esau”? is the title of a new book by Dr. 
T. A. BLanp. It is a political novel of pur- 
pose and power. As a romance it is fascina- 
ting; as a history of a mortgage it is tragic 
and as an expose of the financial policy of the 
old parties it is clear and forcible. It isa 
timely and valuable campaign book. 

Price, single copy, 25 cents. 


The People’s Cause, 


CONTENTS. 

THE THREEFOLD CONTENTION OF 
INDUSTRY. Gen J. B. Weaver. 
THE NEGRO QUESTION IN THE 
SOUTH. Hon. Thomas E. Watson. 

3 THE MENACE OF PLUTOCRACY. B. 

O. Flower Editor of the Arena. 
THE COMMUNISM OF ‘CAPITAL. 
Hon John Davis, M. C. from Kansas, 


Price, 25 cents a copy. 


we 


Address all orders to 
The New Nation Publishing Co., 


13 Winter street, Boston, Mass. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
315 to $75. 


$20 to $400. 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—Oo— 
Address, 


IMPROVEMENT CoO., 


Ses 6) ten 


THE TYPEWRITER 


44 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD Typewriter $15 Writes 77 Characters. 


CURE EACH CASE. 


Liver Pill Company. 

“Last fall I was 
taken i]l with my an- 
nual attack of muscu- 
lar rheumatism, which 
has always laid me up 
from 6 to 8 weeks, 


fll 
| my shoulders. I took 
hi one dose of Ward’s 
Pills, and the next 


had disappeared, I 
have recommended 
them in as many as 15 


1@-FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
DIRECT LEGISLATION 


BY THE CITIZENSHIP 


THROUGH THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Sullivan has grouped together all that 
can be said, by way of illustration or argument 
within a modest compass, in favor of the 
direct reference of laws to a popular vote.— 
Providenee (R.I.) News. 


A most interesting and timely argument for 
introducing democracy into cur republic.— - 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Christian Statesman. 


The book is easily understood, is short and 
pithy, and deserves to be read carefully.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


Full of suggestion, some of it startling.— 
St. Louis Union-Record. 

The New Nation Pub. Co. will send 
a copy of the above book to each person 
sending in a new subscription for one 
year to The New Nation. 


N 


The book will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 


To Ward's Rheumatic and| NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 


ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
——0 
Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 


This time I could nog| copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
raise my hands above| Copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 


Send money order to 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


THE ADVOCATE 


cases and all have re-| Printed in Topeka, Kan., wants to talk to 


ceived the same benefit’? E. P. PusuEr, 
Conductor So Diy. B. & M. R.R, 


Your druggist will get them, or sent on weekly reform paper all the year 


receipt of 50 cents. 
Je We et.) UTA 
73J Green st, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISE! 


The Newspaper or Magazine 
—iIs A— 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. SLEEP LESS 5 > A LESMAN. 


Estimates and Advice ip Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums —of Local, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application. 

— er 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass.| GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES !|-y 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. BE. GIRLING & BRO, 


922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 


79 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORY AT LAST!! 
Self-threading Sewing Needles 
The blind can use them. Invalu- 
able for failing sight. Finest needle 
made. Millward’s Gold Eyes; do 

; not cut the thread. Sample paper 
10c.; 3 for 25c.; 12 for 70c. 

Nrw ENGLAND NOVELTY M’r’e. Co., 
24B Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


you and all your folks, and your neigabor’s 
folks, about politics and other things. It’sa 
Sixteen 
pages, 64 columns, $1 a year. 


KANSAS LEADS THE PROCESSION. 


The Advocate’s educational influence has 
been felt in every country in Kansas and in 
every state in the Union. It is recognized as 
a leader in this great political revolution, The 
people want good literature, and we want them 
to have it. We also want a few dollars with 
which to do business, You pay the Dollar, 
we do the rest. 


THE ADVOCATE PUB. CO., TOPEKA, KAN. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 


stated and answered. 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


100 é _ 2.00. 


Address, 
THE NEW NATION, 


13 Winter St., Boston. 
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FACTS FOR NATIONALISTS! 


National Railways 


An Argument for State Purchase. 


By James Hots, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Chambers of Commerce 
of Great Britain. 


Published by CASSELL & GO., London. 


Price, $1.50. 


385 pages. 


May be ordered through The New 
Nation office. 


EIGHT WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS. 


Each week an able reform speech, live 
editorials, the cream of the reform press. and 
other matter of incalculable value. No com- 
promise with the powers that are crushing 
the industries of the country. Such is the 
Progressive Farmer, an old time reformer. 
Try it. Eight weeks for 10 cents. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


THE LEADING POPULIST PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES IS 


Che American Doncontormist, 


For fifteen years it has fought the 
battIes of the masses against the classes. 
Wideawake. correspondents, including 
two in Washington, send in news un- 
colored by plutocratic influence Our 
25,000 subscribers (from every state in 
the Union) cor stitute an educated army 
on the money question. If yo. wculd 
know why people suffer in a land of 
plenty, read the paper a year. 


PRICE,, Tam oe MOL OG 


The American Nonconformist 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


REFORM LITERATURE. 


=O 
Cesar’s Column. Donnelly $ 50 
History of Financial Legislation. Brice. .50 


Driven from Sea to Sea. Post an.o0 
Populist Handbook of Politics. Vincent. .25 
The Strike of a Sex. Miller . 25 


Alliance and Labor Songster. Vincent. .10 
Railways of the Republic. Hudson, Cloth, 2.00 
A Call to Action. Gen. Weaver. Cloth, 1.50 
Looking Backward. Cloth, $1.10; paper, .50 
The Railway Problem. Stickney . + i500 
A Co-operative Commonwealth. Gron- 

lund : = : c : : 
Strike of Millionaires against Miners. 


Lloyd . . a . d ‘ see 8) 
In Darkest England. Gen. Booth . . 50 
Who Lies ? Bloom : 7 » +50 
The Initiative and Referendum. Sullivan- .25 


The Sub-Treasury and Land Loan Sys. 


tem. Williams . ’ 5 : pe) 
Ten Men of Money Island. Norton 10 
Seven Financial Conspiracies. Emery . .10 


Any of the above books can be procured by 
inclosing price to The New Nation Pub. Co., 
13 Winter street, Boston. Other reform books 
in the market can be furnished. In writing 
for prices of unadvertised works, inclose 
stamp for reply. 


The Alliance-independent 


Edited by GnrorGe Howarb Gibson, author 
of ‘Songs of the People.” 


The Alliance-Independent is the state organ 
of the Farmer’s alliance and people’s party of 
Nebraska’ and one of the leading half dozen 
populist papers having national circulation and 
influence. It advocates the nationalization of 
all natural and artificially perfected monipo- 
lies, and insists that it is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to provide work for all who are unable 
to find employment. It is specially strong in 
showing the moral as well as the economic 
side of political questions. Weekly, $1 a 
year. Address, 


THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints, 
Sixteen pages. 

5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss Diana HIRscHueER, |less populist paper. 


2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 
Which pi ices include pos‘age to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com 
mence at a) y number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D. I. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'l’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col 
lection of Mill’s writiugs on Socialism. 

3. The Socialism and Uns. cialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s soc ul writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol In 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 

tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By Il. G. Wilshire. 

as nis Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C- 

wen. 


Any of the above may be obtained at The 
New Nation office. 


THE WEEKLY TOILER, 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
the South, 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


on 
Sy 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,”’ abolishing the possibility 
of Poverty. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


THE NEW NATION 


Edited by EDWARD BELLAMY, 
author of “Looking Backward.” 


Tue New Nation is devoted to the 
interests of Nationalism. The industrial 
system of a nation, as well as its political 
system, ought to be a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 


@ WEEKLY — $1.00 PER YEAR.— 


Tur New Narion gives the best digest of 
People’s Party News from all sections 
of the country. Address, 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

The New Nation will exchange with any 
paper which will copy the above advertise- 
ment Send marked copy. 
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Do you want to hear from the South? If 
so, send for Marion Butler’s paper 


THE CAUCASIAN, Goldsboro, N.C. 


Mr. Butler has built up Tae Caucasian 
until it is now one of the great southern week- 
lies in the reform fight. Itis an able and fear- 
Subscription price, $1 a 
year. If you have not seen it, send fora copy. 


